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concepts in serious monographic research? The latter procedure seems to the 
reviewer to be the only one with a future. What we need to know about 
Tonnies is not that he published a book on community and society, but 
rather that there are, or are not, research possibilities in community and 
society as tools of analysis. What does Tönnies mean by volition? And are 
his references to free will and his organismic analogies deliberate? Is he a 
victim of hedonistic circular reasoning when he speaks of men “unwill- 
ingly” doing something in order to obtain a desired end? Does Schmalen- 
bach’s concept of the Bund really function as a type intermediary to 
community and society? The argument that the problems and research di- 
mensions of Tonnies’ thought can only be discussed after his works have been 
translated does not stand close examination. The ability adequately to 
analyze the theoretical implications of a German sociologist’s conceptual 
system is not guaranteed by the mastery of a single translated exposition 
of the system. This ability is a function of not mere acquaintance, but easy 
intimacy with and catholic insight into the intellectual matrix or cultural 
context out of which a given system emerges. The translation, exposition, 
but above all the analysis of the concept-in-context is the intellectual con- 
tribution which American sociology awaits today. A certain genial irrever- 
ence towards the Great Men in German sociology is necessary if we are to 
make the best use of their thought. After all, Weber, Tonnies, eż al., were 
human beings, not supermen; they were capable of errors and space-filling 
as well as of ideas. The cream of Tönnies’ thought on community and so- 
ciety could have been presented in an exposition of fifty pages. It is re- 
grettable, in this sense, that individuals who develop their facility with 
German to the extent that they are capable of translating difficult works 
must waste their time translating instead of analyzing. 

Finally, while we are on this subject, there is Bentley’s cogent admoni- 
tion: “It is entirely hopeless to expect a satisfactory technical sociological 
statement to develop in any one existing language.” It has yet to be proved 
that the learning of one or two foreign languages early in life is inferior to 
the translation of great works as a method of making full use of the inter- 
national division of labor in science. 

But enough of quibbling. Obviously, this is a book that sociologists 
should own. It is an adequate translation—with the deficiencies noted 
above—and it fills a definite need. That, handled differently, it might have 
been a really outstanding contribution is just for the record. 

ROBERT SCHMID 

Vanderbilt University 


The Integration of American Society. By RoBERT CooLey ANGELL. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. ix-+228. $2.50. 


It is surprising, when one stops to reflect on it, how little of the sociologi- 
cal output delves deeply into the nature of social groups or raises funda- 
mental questions concerning the functions they perform in the maintenance 
of a social order. This book does. In ordinary times it would catch the eye 
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of the discerning sociologist who believes that advancement in his field de- 
pends on investigations that come to grips with really vital problems of 
society. At a time of crisis like the present, it should compel the attention 
of a wider public. 

The focus of the inquiry is on the effects that groups, as now set up and 
functioning, are having upon the cohesion of our society. The sense of moral 
oneness and common orientation that formerly stemmed from the close-knit 
local community have dwindled; a proliferation of “free-standing” groups 
devoted to segmental interests has created divergent orientations amid 
which common ultimate values retain only a precarious hold on our people. 
True, these diversified group structures intertwine to form a complicated 
network of symbiotic relations, but the latter cannot of itself restore the 
bonds of moral unity. 

It is in institutions that basic values find embodiment and the moral 
community a mode of expression. The analytic quest, then, while centered 
on the nature and functions of specific types of groups, seeks to discover in 
them whatever evidence there may be of institutional structures that in- 
spire universal loyalty and implement common ultimate values. Groups are 
classified in seven categories, and each of these is subjected to systematic 
examination. The results are not very reassuring—in general, “the picture 
is one of a differentiated society whose parts have become so disconnected 
that few organs speak in terms of the whole, and the words of those which 
do are subject to the special limitations that class isolation imposes” (p. 
215). To be sure, integrative forces are not wholly lacking and their sig- 
nificance is appraised with scientific candor, but their chances of closing the 
growing rifts in the societal structure would appear to be rather slim. 

The weakness of the study lies largely in the fact that no adequate cri- 
teria exist for the determination of “ultimate common values,” or for 
assessing their functions in creating a moral order or unifying a society. 
There is no sidestepping the charge that many of the estimates are arbi- 
trary interpretations of the author. Moreover, there are many nooks and 
crannies in our social system wherein may lie, half-concealed, a variety of 
widely shared values whose cohesive qualities are perhaps greater than 
some of those Angell stresses. One thinks of our “lively arts,’ Stephen 
Foster’s songs, baseball and its heroes, the news of human interest, and Ma 
Joad’s faith in the “folks.” 

Yet it is against the magnitude and profound importance of its task that 
the achievements of such a work as this must be measured. Thus viewed, 
its contribution is a substantial one and altogether worthy of the name and 
tradition of Charles Horton Cooley, to whom the book 1s dedicated. 

University of Kansas CARROLL D. CLARK 


The Immigrant in American History. By Marcus LEE Hansen (edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger). Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xi+230. $2.50. 

This series of essays on the immigrant in American history by Marcus 

Lee Hansen, formerly professor of history at the University of Illinois, is 
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